8             AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY

did indeed serve a useful purpose in the early stages of the development
of the sciences. For when, in the latter Middle Ages, men here and there
began to examine natural phenomena rather than simply speculate about
them, they found in the writings of Aristotle a valuable precedent. See,
they could say, when the Church charged them with heresy, the great
Aristotle wrent out onto the beach to collect seashells so that he might
learn of the fishes in the seas; it follows, therefore, that we may go into
graveyards and collect bones so that we may learn of the structure of
man. So valuable was Aristotle's reputation that he may justly be con-
sidered the godfather of modern science. But he can hardly be called
the father; for he used the data that he collected only to prove precon-
ceived notions, notions that were mainly derived from the folklore; and,
although this use of factual evidence is still in vogue, it is far from scien-
tific. The proper name for it is pseudo science, the use of facts to bolster
up a fiction.

Aristotle's social philosophy began with the observation that man is a
social animal, i.e., that man is invanably found living in association with
his kind, an observation that must have been a truism even in Aristotle's
day. To this observation he added the assumption that social life is a
direct expression of the inherent nature of man. He then attempted to
explain the forms of man's social life in terms of presumed natural im-
pulses and characteristics: Following a natural inclination to take a mate,
man institutes family life. Following other natural inclinations, men form
large and complex groupings, of which the ultimate is the state. In and
through these various groupings, the individual satisfies his need for asso-
ciation with his kind and expresses his inner nature. Since some men arc
by nature inferior to others, they serve in the capacity of slaves to these
others. Since some men are by nature fitted to be leaders, they rise to
positions of leadership. And, finally, since all things social are natural,
even as the rising and setting of the sun is natural, a society will continue
on its inevitable course in spite of the pleas and plans of men who be-
lieve themselves superior to nature. In modern terms, Aristotle was a
biological determinist, since he believed that things were as they were
because men were born what they were.

Aristotle supported his doctrine of the biological basis for and hence
inevitability of things as they were by some rather elaborate descriptions
of things as they were, a practice that was later refined by Francis Galton
and his disciple Lewis Terman and by William McDougall and all his
followers.1 The whole of human history disproves the thesis, for things
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